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of the Spirit, so is the risen body the adequate exhibition and organ 
of this Spirit. Paul well calls it a spiritual body. It is the Spirit of 
the Logos already present in this humanity, and therefore the resurrec- 
tion is not only the work of God on the creaturely life which belongs 
to the Gdd-man, but also the work of the God-man himself through 
whom the divine life-process is effected. In the nature of the spiritual 
body lies, further, the indissolubility of the life. In the heavens, as 
the world of completed revelation of God, this life attains its super- 
natural consummation, and so the ascension has from the first been 
seen to be the self-evident consequence of the resurrection. In his 
exalted state, at the right hand of God, he is the guarantee for his 
church that, having begun the kingdom of God, and gathered his people 
for this purpose, he will also as the personal head lead them on to the 
goal. The God-man is now, as to his human side, taken up into the 
process of the heavenly life, and yet he never bears in his state of 
exaltation a creaturely side apart from the sphere of the inner life of 
Deity. In that exaltation the Lord exists in the same condition of 
glory which he had before, namely, a glory in keeping with the human 
nature united with the Logos to which he was from eternity deter- 
mined. 

An able and vigorous effort, from the standpoint of Lutheran orthodoxy, to 
restate and defend the doctrine of the person of Christ. The author affirms some prop- 
ositions which in the nature of things cannot be proven, although it may be said that 
it is equally impossible to disprove them. The distinction between the Son and the 
Logos, and the idea that the subject of the kenosis is not the Logos but the Son, 
who is possessed of a divine-human consciousness of preexistence although not 
actually preexistent, is a somewhat novel dogma, but well worthy of consideration. 

Milton S. Terry. 



The Mission of Judaism. By Oswald J. Simon ; with opinions of 
twenty-one prominent writers, Jews and Christians, and a reply 
by Simon; Jewish Quarterly Review, January and April 1897, pp. 
177-223; 403-28- 

Unitarianism and Judaism in their Relations to Each Other. 
By C. G. Montefiore; ibid., 240-54. 

Oswald J. Simon, a scholarly English Jew, contributed an article 
to the Fortnightly Review for October 1896 on "The Mission of 
Judaism" which attracted wide attention. In this article he argued 
that the time has come when progressive Judaism, with its high theism 
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and accumulated deposits of ethical wisdom as well as ethical fervor, 
should reach out and join hands with the non-Jewish elements in the 
community who share their monotheistic faith and their passion for 
ethics. He would have Jewish synagogues open on Sunday ; services 
held in English and conducted in such a spirit as not to carry the 
national accent or emphasize the race demarkation. He would have 
them "fill a gap" in the religious world, not "assail any existing 
religious organizations." The January number of the Jewish Quar- 
terly Review contains an interesting symposium upon this suggestion, 
in which some twenty-one different scholars, lay and clerical, Christian 
and Jew, men and women, take part. The list includes the chief rabbi 
Dr. Adler, Lady Magnus, and James Martineau, who is characterized 
as the "greatest non-Jewish Unitarian of the age." The same number 
contains a recent address delivered to the students of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford (the Unitarian theological school), by the learned editor 
of the Review, C. G. Montefiore, entitled " Unitarianism and Judaism 
in their Relations to Each Other." The symposium as well as the 
address is again considered and summed up in an article entitled 
"The Mission of Judaism," by Mr. Simon, in the April number of the 
same magazine. All this matter makes a most interesting and sugges- 
tive contribution to the religious literature of the day, and the readers 
of the American Journal of Theology will find it most suggestive 
food for thought. It is one more striking illustration of the theo- 
logical tendency of the day which is well expressed in the Platonic 
phrase quoted by Mr. Simon, "a longing after the whole of things 
both divine and human." The religious mind of this generation is, to 
borrow another word from Plato, "synoptic." Religious progress by 
the emphasizing of antagonisms and the widening of chasms, or even 
the destruction of error, is giving way to the religious progress that is 
won by the discovery of harmonies, by the bridging of theological 
and dogmatic chasms, and by the encouragement of the virtues, the 
cultivating of the good. Men are saved more and more by a posi- 
tive passion for righteousness rather than by a negative dread of the 
opposite. 

Montefiore's address begins by telling of how the Central Unita- 
rian Association of England sixty-seven years ago offered prizes for 
three essays intended to convert respectively the Roman Catholics, the 
Mohammedans, and the Jews. Miss Harriet Martineau wrote the 
essays, which " probably converted nobody but brought her in forty- 
five guineas." The lecturer goes on to show that those were the days 
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when the people held that one religion was wholly true and another 
wholly false, and it was the business of Jew and Christian to pick what 
holes they could in the teaching of the founder of a rival faith. 
Things have changed. Now it is the imperfections rather than the 
excellences of a religion that bring pain to a rival, and present "the 
greater difficulty in our theistical explanations of the world and of its 
history." "We would fain," he tells us, "there was as much goodness 
and truth as possible in all the creeds which have influenced the lives 
and the actions of so many millions of our fellow-men." It is from 
this standpoint that this learned Jew talks to the young Unitarian 
ministers of Oxford of their common work. He enumerates at least 
three points at which they come into vital touch, viz.: (1) The doc- 
trine of the Unity has somewhat different opposites and different 
implications to those of fifteen centuries ago. He says : " We are still 
too apt to interpret or emphasize the great doctrine of the Unity in a 
numerical rather than in a metaphysical sense." It is not now a 
mere question of philosophy, but a religious question that calls for a 
conception of God that will be "intimate, fervent, emotional." (2) 
The Jew might join hands with the Unitarian with advantage to both 
in their search for the truth as far as it can still be found about Jesus 
and the New Testament. He conceives a new and valuable work pos- 
sible in this direction. He calls the three hundred years preceding, 
and the one hundred years following, the crucifixion of Christ the 
most mysterious periods of all human history. He conceives their 
position a most advantageous one from which to begin an effectual 
study of the origin of Christianity and the right appraisement of its 
founder. (3) And, lastly, he asks for this alliance in order to prove 
that the supposed meagerness of their religious belief is in truth 
adequate for the highest religious life. No aspect of creed or envi- 
ronment should be allowed to divert the main emphasis, which should 
always be on the religious life itself. 

In this he evidently agrees with Mr. Simon, who recognizes that 
religion is to be spread by contagion and not by precept ; who tells 
us that the education of the world has in it three stages of develop- 
ment, viz., law, argument, example. Happy is he who has reached 
the third stage in his religious education. Mr. Estlin Carpenter, in 
the symposium alluded to, asks whether Judaism has produced any 
figures like those of Francis of Assisi, or Wesley, to which Mr. Simon 
replies : " I need only refer him to the twelfth-century Jewish mystics 
and to Akiba. For saintliness of life, for martyrdom, and heroic 
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devotion to a divine ideal, I challenge any scholar to produce the 
superiors, if indeed the equals, of those who laid down their worldly 
goods and their lives at the Spanish Inquisition." 

It is but fair to say that the national equation is apparent in much of this discus- 
sion. Here in America the mission work of Judaism urged by Mr. Simon is already 
being carried on by many able' rabbis, who every Sunday speak to many non-Jewish 
minds on the highest themes. And the "synoptic" tendency which seeks to establish 
a common religious home where the soul may be aided in its aspirations and sustained 
in its struggles upon the universal needs of human nature, the ethical hungering of the 
human heart, and the common ties of humanity is already manifesting itself in many 
practical ways. Mr. Montefiore and others of these writers clearly assert that the 
religion that rests in negations, that needs the existence of some would-be orthodox or 
Trinitarian church as its foil, has small hold upon the future. The making of saints 
is the test as well as the business of all religions. 

Chicago, III. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 



